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their morals made them hateful at a time of gross
and general licentiousness; who were they that they
should affect to be better than other people ? Their
success in trade, due, like that of the Quakers, as
much to the help, which members of their commu-
nity were ready to give to each other, as to their
industry and probity, excited the rancorous envy of
their competitors among the Catholic middle classes.
The lawyers disliked their independence. Even
those magistrates who, in other matters, opposed the
Jesuits and Rome, sought to prove their orthodoxy
by denying justice whenever it was possible to the
Huguenots. These dissenters with their privileges
were an anomaly which marred the uniformity of the
fair edifice of centralised government and law. The
prejudices and fanaticism of the populace were artful-
ly aggravated by the professed enemies of the Reform-
ers, Jesuits and others. Hence riots, which were made
a pretext for inveighing against those, who suffered
by them, as a danger to the public peace. Their
funerals were so constantly disturbed by the mob,
that they were obliged to bury their dead by night.
Therefore they were called Parpaillots, night moths,
creatures who shunned the wholesome daylight.

When, therefore, the loss of their King and pro-
tector left the Protestants exposed on all sides to
the attacks of their enemies, the necessity of self-
preservation compelled them to draw even more
closely together, to become to some extent what
their enemies reproached them with being, impcrium
in imperio, a separate community in the State. If
the Government was hostile to them, even if it was